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“No consecrated absurdity would have stood its ground if man had not silenced child’s objections.” — Michelet. 
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DOLLARS FROM THE FOOLS. 


The preacher from his pulpit drones a lot of curious things 

’*Bout thrones and harps and golden crowns and angels with 
white wings. 

To some, it seems, this baby talk is satisfactory; 

To others ’tis the spume that blows across a windy sea; 

But method in the madness of his words I must allow, 

For ’tis the dollars from the fools,—that’s the only racket 
now. 


The great and mighty editor sits smiling and serene, 

About his mild and mocking eyes a mystic light, I ween. 

Callous and capable is he, poised upon a stool, 

He dashes off his leaders, bound by a single rule: 

To say the least in the most words,—a simple trick, I 
swow! F 

But ’tis dollars from the fools,—that’s the only racket now. 


But the lawyer-politician makes the most successful run; 

He has, of all the pirate caste, the funniest kind of fun. 

He bobs his puppets up and down, and twists them every 
way 

And never seems to weary of the fascinating play. 

There’s work in every jackass, and there’s milk in every 


cow, 
And ’tis dollars from the fools,—that’s the only racket now. 


They march in grand procession; the lawyer rides ahead; 
The ensioner, the pauper, and the host by Labor fed; 
The thief, the cheat, the quack, the beat, the lazy diplomat, 
The tariff, railroad, silver king, the goldbug sleek and fat. 
Ah! when the bow is bent too broad, the thing will crack 


{ somehow. 
But ’tis dollars from the fools,—that’s the only Sprite Oe 


OUR POSITION TOWARDS LABOR. 


The question of the position to be taken in relation to the 
labor movement is certainly one of the greatest importance 
to Anarchists. 

In spite of lengthy discussions and varied experiences, a 
complete accord has not yet been reached—perhaps because 
the question does not admit of a complete and permanent 
solution, owing to the different conditions and changing cir- 
cumstances in which we carry on the struggle. 

We believe, however, that our aim may suggest to us a 
criterion of conduct applicable to the different contingencies. 

We desire the moral and material elevation of all men; we 
wish to achieve a revolution which will give to all liberty 
and well-being, and we are convinced that this cannot be 
done from above by force of law and decrees, but must be 
done by the conscious will and the direct action of those 
who desire it. 

W~< need, then, more than any, the conscious and volun- 
tary co-operation of those who, suffering the most by the 
present social organization, have the greatest interest in the 
revolution. 

It does not suffice for us, though certainly useful and 
necessary, to elaborate an ideal as perfect as possible and to 
form groups for propaganda and for revolutionary action. 
We must convert, as far as possible, the mass of the work- 
ers, because without them we can neither overthrow the ex- 
isting society nor reconstitute a new one. And since to rise 
from the submissive state, in which the great majority of the 
proletarians now vegetate, to a conception of Anarchism and 
a desire for its realization, is required an evolution which 
generally is not passed through under the sole influence of 
the propaganda, since the lessons derived from the facts of 


daily life are more efficacious, than all doctrinaire preaching, 
it is for us to take an active part in the life of the masses, 
and to use all the means which circumstances permit, to 
gradually awaken the spirit of revolt, and to show by these 
facts the path which leads to emancipation. 


Amongst these means the labor movement stands first, 
and we should be wrong to neglect it. In this movement we 
find numbers of workers who struggle for the amelioration of 
their conditions. They may be mistaken as to the aim they 
have in view and as to the means of attaining it—and in our 
view they generally are. Bat at least they no longer resign 
themselves to oppression, nor regard it as just—they hope 
and they struggle. We can more easily arouse in them that 
feeling of solidarity toward their exploited fellow workers 
and of hatred against exploitation which must lead to a de- 
finitive struggle for the abolition of all domination of man 
over man. We can induce them to claim more and more, 
and by means more and more energetic; and so we can train 
ourselves and others for the struggle, profiting by victories 
in order to exalt the power of unity and of direct action, and 
bring forward greater claims, and profiting, also, by reverses 
in order to learn the necessity for more powerful means and 
for more radical solutions. et kis DD: 


THE COLORADO ATROCITIES. 


A. healthy, indication that the world is forging ahead is 
evidenced by the radical utterances printed in some of our 
leading independent journals of this country. Here is what 
the Public of Chicago has to say about the Colorado strike: 

“Perhaps the massacre of women and children at Ludlow, 
Colorado, was necessary ‘to preserve law and order,’ or ‘to 
protect property.’ If so, it was a price too outrageously high. 
Neither ‘law and order’ nor ‘protection of property’ was 
worth it. But awful as the occurrence was there may even 
be worse to come. Maddened by the slaughter of their wives 
and children the striking miners are reported to be in prac- 
tical revolt against the state. There can only be one ending 
to such a situation. Then when this inevitable result has 
happened what will be done? According to all precedents 
there will be trials for murder. Those on trial will not be 
the guards guilty of the massacre, but those who resisted 
them or who were maddened into acts of: violence against 
the constituted authorities. Once again there will be the 
cant about ‘vindicating the majesty of the law’ and indefinite 
poscponement of consideration of the law-created wrongs 
that brought the trouble on. And then, if precedent be fol- 
lowed further, there will be a barbarous, brutal, law-created 
tragedy.’ 

The above quotation sums up the whole situation in a 
nut-shell. We will add that the events taking place in the 
strike zone prove beyond doubt that capitalism will stop at 
nothing in its effort to maintain its privileged position. Senti- 
ment may be an important factor in life, but it has no place 
in a coal mine. The mineowner’s heart is as hard as a chunk 
of anthracite and it would seem that it takes tempered steel 
to move it or cause it to relent its greedy grasp. 

What is surprising is the unbounded faith placed upon 
the oily tongue of our labor fakirs who counseled the min- 
er to keep within the bounds of law and order while clamor- 
ing for federal intervention, thereby attempting to crush the 
spark of righteous revolt among the toilers who have taken 
cee chances to wrest a more tolerable condition of la- 

or. 

The army came and at once the strike zone was placed 
under martial law, the miners being requested to surrender 
their weapons. This injunction was reluctantly obeyed by but 
very few of the miners. The majority of them having buried 
them and reserved them for future use. At last they have 
learned that only an armed man can claim respect for his 
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rights when trampled upon by bullies. A surrender of his 
weapons means the surrender of himself. : 

A simple question is timely here: Why, haven't the 
workers in other mining districts and other industries re- 
sponded to the call of the solidarity for their brothers in 
distress? Half-hearted resolutions, the pitting of pennies 
against millions, the starvation contest, are inadequate 
weapons to throttle the hydra of capitalism. Labor, rise, 
and use your mighty fist. A MINER. 


WAR—WHAT FOR? 


In case of war with Mexico every able-bodied male citi- 
zen of the United States between the ages of 18 and 45, is 
liable to be called into the service of the United States for 
war purposes. Q 

About 22,000,000 men, constituting a little over 43 per 
cent of the total male population of this country, are in- 
terested in this statement. 

An act of congress, approved January 21, 1918, and 
amended in 1908, commonly known as the “Dick militia 
law,” makes it possible for the president to call into the 
service of the United States not only the regularly organ- 
ized militia of the various states, but also the so-called 
“RESERVE MILITIA,” which constitutes ALL CITIZENS 
BETWEEN 18 AND 45. 

Section 4 of this law provides that “whenever the 
United States is invaded or in danger of invasion from any 
foreign nation” or in OTHER CONTINGENCIES named, 
“it shall be lawful for the president to call forth such num- 
ber of the militia of the state or of the states or territories, 
or of the District of Columbia, as he may deem necessary.” 

Furthermore, it is provided that when the president calls 
out the militia for such purposes, “he may specify the period 
for which such service is required, and the militia so called 
shall continue to serve during the term so specified, EITH- 
ER WITHIN OR WITHOUT THE TERRITORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES, unless sooner relieved by order of the 
president.” } 

Let the slogan of the militants be “Insurrection rather 
than war!” 


A CASE FOR THE STERILIZERS. 


The Melting Pot knows of a case right now that some of 
the surgeons might go after. A few years ago an apparent- 
ly healthy English girl was married to a degenerate. They 
have six children already—and the Lord knows how many 
more they are likely to have, as it is a notorious fact that 
creatures of this class breed like rabbits. One child died at 
birth. Of those living two are deaf and dumb, and another 
one is said to be rapidly going the same way. Every last 
one of the children are currently reported to be weaklings in 
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mind and body. The father of these children is no account. 
He absolutely won’t work, and depends on public charity 
for a living. It looks like nothing short of a surgical opera- 
tion can stop him from bringing into the world a lot more 
degenerates like himself. If the doctors want to do their du- 
ty in this case they can easily find the fellow—he’s the King 
of Spain. 


THE PATRIOTIC INCENTIVE. 

After the funeral of Francis De Loury, the Pittsburgh 
sailor killed at Vera Cruz, Vice-President Marshall, who had 
participated in the ceremonies, visited the parents of the 
dead seaman in their home. He said to the grief-stricken 
mother: 

“T ‘have dared to intrude upon your grief that I might 
voice the sympathy of the republic with you in your lonely 
hour. I congratulate you upon the honor of being the moth- 
er of such a son. There are only three things worth while 
to die for—the glory of God, the preservation of the home 
and the honor of the flag. If he was to die I doubt if he 
would have chosen another death. Nothing can take his 
place in your heart, but I hope it cheers a little for you to 
know that the nation blesses you as it reverences your son.” 

The radicals of Tacoma, deeply moved by Tom Marshail’s 
patriotic appeal, have circulated a sticker which reads: 

“YOUNG MAN:—The lowest aim in your life is to be a 
good soldier. The ‘good soldier’ never tries to distinguish 


right from wrong. He never thinks, never reasons; he on- 
ly obeys. If he is ordered to fire on his fellow citizens, on 
his friends, on his neighbors, on his relatives, he obeys with- 
out hesitation. If he is ordered to fire down a crowded 
street when the poor are clamoring for bread, he obeys and 
sees the gray hairs of age stained with red and the life tide 
gushing from the breast of women, feels neither remorse 
nor sympathy. If he is ordered off as one of a firing squad 
to execute a hero or a benefactor, he fires without hesitation, 
though he knows the bullet will pierce the noblest heart that 
ever beat in human breast. A good soldier is a blind, heart- 
less, murderous machine. He is not a man, he is not even a 
brute, for brutes only kill in self-defense. All that is hu- 
man in him, all that is divine in him, all that constitutes a 
man, has been sworn away when he took the enlistment 
oath. .His mind, his conscience, aye his very-soul, are in the 
keeping of his officer. No man can fall lower than a soldier 
—it is a depth beneath which we cannot go. Young man, 
don’t be a soldier—be a man!” 


RADICAL REFJ.ECTIONS. 


Suicide is clearly on the increase as a result of our high- 
strung civilization. Nor is such increase gradual, as might 
be supposed. It is advancing by leaps and bounds. During 
the last fourteen years no less than 93,617 cases have been 
reported in the newspapers of the United States. In 1901 
there were 4,531 suicides. In 1906, 7,530. In 1911 there 
were 8,745 and last year, 9,697. Considering that a number 
of cases never get into the Associated Press dispatches, the 
increase in the American ‘ate from this cause is appalling. 

_ vertainly it is a startling reflection on our boasted 
civilization. In Germany and France the ratio is now 22.4 as 
against 15.7 per 100,000 twenty-five years ago, while in 
Catholic Austra-Hungary it is only 3.9, and in Russia there 
has been no increase. 

_ Who will deny that ignorance is not bliss, a happy state, 
that brings the number of suicides, as in Ireland, for in- 
stance, lower than in any other country? Who says re- 
ligious bigotry does not bring happiness, we mean of the 
average Irish variety? Yes, superstition in religion, as 
tradition in government, does bring “contentedness” to the 
ignorant. So take your choice. Be a happy dunce, or else 
well-informed and miserable. “To be weak is the true mis- 
ery,” says Carlisle, though. Not only in suicide, but in mur- 
der, rape, arson, lynchings, general corruption, and cussed- 
ness for the love of it i. every sort of wrong-doing, from so- 
cial scandals and graft to far-reaching embezzlements, pub- 
lic and private, do we lead in the United States. 

And we are exhorted to respect all this, and if we don’t 
we are jailed, fined or clubbed and even hanged occasionally, 
into it. Glorious twentieth century—social progress! 

Did barbarism offer anything worse to the individual? 
We read of no robber chieftain or pirate advertise them- 
selves as such and were proud of it and the masses applaud- 
ing it. At present plundering and rough riding over the 
people’s rights seem to be at a premium in the United 
States. Moral: Don’t commit suicide alone. Robs Dd. 


PHYSICAL FORCE. 


Some time ago you wrote me that you were opposed to 
the use of physical force, and consequently, you disagree 
with me, because, far from being a Tolstoian, I believe in 
its eventual application. I will explain: When I see an 
animal tortured, or a child whipped, or a woman abused, if 
I feel strong enough to prevent it, I will do so; this I owe 
to all beings who cannot defend themselves. 

Perhaps you will object on the ground that if force is 
to be employed to suppress force, how can we decide who, 
when and to what degree it should be applied? Myself, 
evidently. Since I consider myself a conscious and reason- 
able being, it is incumbent upon me to establish, from a 
human solidaric point of view, just where defense ceases 
and vengeance begins, and at this juncture I must stop, as I 
do not wish to become an element of reaction. To be strong 
and use one’s strength to allow solidarity to have full play 
should be the normal conduct of an Anarchist. 

When Aridjouna conquered his enemy, he toldhim to up- 
lift himself by saying: “Go forth and do some good.” I 
believe he acted wisely, and I desire to emulate him.—Elisee 
Reclus, in a letter to a friend. 
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BLAZING THE TRAIL. 


If the signs of the times are not altogether deceptive, 
we are on the eve of a great social upheaval, in Europe as well 
as in this country. The “prosperity” which the recent wars 
created has come to an end, indisposition occasioned by the 
intoxication of “prosperity” has set in, and all along the line 
the captains of industry are preparing to make the workers 
suffer for the loss in trade. Unemployment, and starvation 
are rife and the ranks of labor are teeming with discontent 
that under proper guidance can take a significant turn. 

Cheap labor is hailed as the savior of trade and com- 
merce, and whenever the workers show a spirit of resistance, 
they are immediately decried as agitators who must be 
crushed at any cost. Force is resorted to as the only arbi- 
ter to settle the differences between capital and labor. La- 
bor is awakening and is learning some bitter lessons gleaned 
from every-day experience. 

Of late it is the striking workmen who are especially 
dreaded. The powers that be have found out long ago that 
the ballot is an harmless toy in the hands of the toilers. 
They can easily cope with the representatives of labor in of- 
fice. The labor fakir, the designing and crafty politician, 
who would ride rough-shod upon the claims of labor to gain 
recognition from the master, is fast losing prestige and in- 
fluence and will soon meet a deserving fate. 


Officialism poisons the spirit of the labor movement; it 
saps its strength, it stifles every sign of initiative, every 
thought of independence. The labor fakir’s chief aim in life 
is to sell his uncertain quantity of influence to the highest 
bidder, in fact he is as saleable as a five-year old mule, and 
about as uncertain. Whenever plutocracy requires the serv- 
ice of a traitor in the labor ranks, to do its dirty work, it 
whistles softly for the fakir. It has only to mention the size 
of the missionary fund to fetch him a-running. Why any 
body of workingmen should permit themselves to be made 
merchandise of by such transparent frauds as the classical 
labor leader surpasseth understanding. 


The worker’s first step towards emancipation ought to be 
directed against the labor leader—watch him!—and when he 
has sammoned enough courage—kick him in the stern with- 
out ceremony. 


THE WANING OF RELIGION 


Thinking people refuse to be lulled to sleep any longer 
with accepted confessions regarding certain problems as 
insoluble. Theologians and philosophers in vain mount the 
popular rostrum in order to deceive the eager masses with 
conventionalities and empty phrases. They fail to assure 
the doubtful or console the anxious, who desire to live in a 
world of realities. The masses refuse to subsist on the 
slim diet of mere hope, but strive for things attainable. 
The unattainable no longer interests them. They demand 
from general culture that the benefits of scientific discovery 
be made subservient to daily life, and claim that the time 
has arrived to do away with all fear of an eternal punish- 
ment, or any other superstition. 

Do we not know by this time that the doctrine of love 
preached by the Christian Church is a mere mockery? In 
her bloody history lies the answer. Is the man-made prison 
an evidence of heavenly love? A “love” that has resorted 
to the fire and sword as a means of propaganda represents 
only a hideous skeleton wielding the scythe of death instead 
of a genius holding out the key of life. Among the vices 
that, in spite of evolution, still hold on to mankind, cruelty 
is one of the worst. The child is no less cruel than the 
mere animal; and it is only the consciousness of our world- 
ly mission of culture and the comprehension of beauty and 
benevolence that can deliver the maturing man from the 
influence of this demon of cruelty. The Church claims that 
its influence assuages all unworthy passions, especially 
cruelty; but one has only to look back over its own history 
to give the lie to that claim, for there we find all the crimes 
on the calendar, including long and bloody wars, com- 
mitted and condoned in the name of God. 

Like the history of the world, so, too, the history of the 
Church is written in blood. Her history, too, is one of 
atrocities, persecutions, idiocies and cruelties. Christianity 
has no more brought redemption to mankind than did any 
other religion, and for a good reason; for a belief founded 
on fear can never propagate really free or emancipating 
thought. 


THE PATRIOTISM OF OUR MASTERS. 


The war against Mexico, entered upon by the United 
States, ought to be the last lesson the people need to con- 
vince them that the ruling classes, with the financiers at 
their head, hold the workers down by a system of sheer 
brigandage. Why has President Wilson been unable to 
steer clear of this catastrophe? Because financial interests 
are too powerful for him. As to the “honour of the flag,” 
the Americans will find, as the Britishers have found, that 
the vilest humbug underlies the froth and fume of the jingo 
press and the jingo orators. Percy A. Martin, the geog- 
rapher, has, in the Fortnightly Review, recently stated that 
“trainloads of United States manufactured arms and ammu- 
nition have been creeping towards the frontier, and he fact 
that much of this war material may yet be used against 
the country of its origin has in no way affected the volume 
or purpose of this trade.” Of course not. Whoever knew 
the capitalist class to have any conscience where profit is 
concerned. Have we not had the same experience here? 
Were not the Boer guns and ammunition supplied by the 
English firms that were shouting loudest for the honour of 
the flag? In the war of 1846-48, North American firms were 
supplying the Mexicans with war material to shoot their 
own countrymen; and we read that on June 28, 1913, General 
Carranza sent a dispatch to Washington complaining that 
arms and ammunition from the United States were being 
supplied to Huerta! So the game goes on. And the poor 
wage-slaves who pay in blood and money have not yet suf- 
ficiently realized all this to organize an international strike 
against war!—Freedom. 


SLAVES—ANCIENT AND MODERN 


It often occurred on the ships of slave-dealers that dur- 
ing big storms, or when the vessels were otherwise in dan- 
ger, the traders appealed to the black men for help, who 
were chained in the dark holds of the ship. They were 
released from their chains and they were solemnly promised 
their freedom if they would aid in saving the ship. The 
blacks were jubilant, jumped on deck, hurrahed and ran to 
the pumps, worked with might and main, and helped where- 
ever they could; they jumped and climbed and realed and 
dismasted the ship, and worked until the danger was over- 
come. Then they were, as a matter of course, again driven 
back into the dark holds, again they were chained, and in 
their misery and darkness they mediated about the demo- 
gogic promises of slave-dealers, whose only ambition was, 
after the danger had passed, to rake in some more of 
these “goods” at a “bargain.” 

This picture fits exactly the modern ship of the slave- 
dealer—government. The masses can still be lured by 
promises to fight the battles of the exploiters. They are 
still wondering why nothing is changed after they have 
done their master’s bidding at the risk of their own lives. 
After they have again been fettered they groan and lament, 
shaking the clattering chains in a rage of utter helpless- 
ness, instead of tearing them asunder. <n OP Oe 


FORBIDDEN FRUIT 


Bitter is the bread that is made by slaves. 

In the fair, white loaf I can taste their sweat and tears. 

My clothes strangle and oppress me; they burn into my 
flesh, for I have not justly earned them, and how are 
they that made them clad? 

My tapestried walls and inlaid floors chill me and hem me in 
like the damp stones of a prison-house, and I ask why 
the builders and weavers of them are not living here 
in my stead. 

Alas, I am eating the fruit of the forbidden tree, the tree 
of others’ labor! 

I crave it with unhealthy craving and it poisons the very 
source of my life. 

—E. C., from the Russian. 


Just Published.—The Selected Works of Voltairine de 
Cleyre.—This volume of America’s foremost literary rebel 
and Anarchist propagandist contains a choice selection of 
her poems, essays, sociological discourses, sketches and 
stories, which have proved a source of great inspiration to 
the revolutionary movement during the last twenty years. 
$1.00 net. By mail, $1.15. Mother Earth Publishing Asso- 
ciation, 74 West 119th Street, New York. 
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TO OUR READERS AND FRIENDS. 


“Why?” group prides itself in being conducted on the 
Bohemian plan and is always willing to take pot-luck with 
the rest of our fellow revolutionists. It further prides itself 
in being composed of independent cusses who loathe scabbing 
on charitable institutions, and having unbounded faith in men, 
naturally expects its friends and readers to feel the gentle 
urge of contributing to the current expenses of this journal 
without constantly reminding them that the printer is typical 
bourgeoise and operates no press unless he hears the screech 
of the golden eagle. 

So dear friends, let’s cease being “impracticable dream- 
ers” for once and attempt to face the stern realities of our 
wretched civilization. We are willing to give our labor, our 
earnings, our enthusiasm, and a good dose of our Irish. Are 
you doing your share? Your moral and material co-opera- 
tion is needed—are you willing to give it freely? 


WHY? PUBLISHING GROUP. 
BACKWARD AND FORWARD. 


C. W. Post, the notorious union hater, and wealthy 
manufacturer of predigested breakfast slop, took his own 
life, scabbing on labor unto the last, who ought to have 
gotten his scalp long ago. 

* *¢ * 

The secretary of the navy says that war in the future 
will be fought in the air. The patriot has always 
fought with air—hot air; it remained for the poor dupe to 
fight it by offering his own hide. 

* * * 

Divine right Baer, the coal baron, has joined his brother 
Post. He gained notoriety by claiming to be one of the men 
whom God in his infinite wisdom had entrusted the coal 
mines of this country. Strangely enough, the miners of 
Ludlow have proven that men with red blood can undo much 
of the work of providence. . 

The national executive committee of the Socialist party 
declared that its policy is to attack the capitalist system, 
not individual capitalists. Is this scientific Socialism or 
metaphysical moonshine? Systems are not buzzing around 
seeking a place to roost, but are incarnated in the brain of 
real men. Our enemy, infinitely wiser and a heap more 
consistent, when it wishes to tackle the “red system,” clubs, 
jails and murders real revolutionists—not mere abstractions. 

* 2 * 


Sixteen years ago, during the Spanish-American fuss, 
the nation was intoxicated with warlike spirit. Today the 
news of alleged outrages committed against American citi- 
zens in Mexico, do not awaken as much interest as a Bar- 
num & Bailey poster. Is it indifference or profound aver- 
sion to war? 

s *¢ 6 

M. R. Preston, the I. W. W. agitator, sentenced to 25 
years in a Nevada penitentiary for defending himself against 
an exploiter of labor of Goldfield in 1906, has been released 
on parole. Vincent St. John, secretary-treasurer of the I. 


W. W., was also implicated in the affair, but was released by 
the courts. 
* * * 

The Socialist press is unanimous in advocating govern- 
ment ownership of the mines as a permanent solution of 
labor troubles such as are taking place in Ludlow. In Italy, 
where the government owns and controls the railroads, 
the “red” bunch nipped a gigantic railway strike in the bud 
by advocating the benefits, paregoric and old-age pensions. 
Verily, the best cure for revolutionary insomnia is an ounce 
of Socialist dope. 

*x* * * 

A most unusual discovery has been made by the govern- 
ment officials of Bulgaria. They have learned that Gen- 
eral Fitcher, one of the most efficient officers in the army, 
is a Socialist and has assisted in editing a party paper 
called Kambana. Since we have Socialist sheriffs, preachers, 
garbage can superintendents and politicians, we might as 
well have a Socialist general—at least he can train the 
gullible voter to fit himself to the disciplinary methods of 
the “future” commonwealth. Shaki; 

Some “agitators” weary of inducing the masses to accept 
their way of thinking, follow the line of least resistance and 
accept the way of thinking of the masses. Thus they attack 
centralized power and perform the neat stunt of having 
themselves pppentes to the 77th vice-presidency of the 
P. I. E. C. A. R. D. union. Ten years ago they wrote arti- 
cles in eeu papers, urging the workers to watch their 
leaders; should they take exception to these timely remarks, 
we will remind them that we are simply following their 
suggestion. 

* * * 

The first issue of “Land and Liberty” is off the press 
and we welcome it as a valuable addition to the radical 
press. There is one flaw, however, that deters somewhat 
from the general tone and character of this journal, one 
that is in complete dissonance with the revolutionary spirit 
permeating its columns, i. e., Siegfried’s Fundamental Reform 
—a measure savoring of diluted single tax intended to be 
dispensed over the parliamentary bar. And we, fully aware 
of its purpose, do not hesitate to brand it a mischievous and 
misleading attempt to confuse the issue as it implies the 
existence of the State—the arch monopolist whom Land and 
Liberty pledges itself to attack. Single tax at its best would 
be a dangerous giant in the place of many little taxes. 
Therefore, we advise our friends to stick to the fundamental 
A. B. C. of revolutionary propaganda—namely, the abolition 
of private property a.d the State and urge the slaves to 
proceed to help themselves. Having had our say, we wish 
the newcomer a hearty support. 

* * * 


In Germany, the “Red Week” has given surprising results 
for the dabbler in statistics. 140,096 new recruits joined 
the Social Democracy, while: 82, 5387 new subscribers were 
added to the party journals. Thus we have more than 
3,500,000 organized workers and over 4,500,000 voting the 
ticket straight. Now, why is it that this vast herd still 
sheepishly submits to capitalist and governmental oppres- 
sion and has never dared to oppose a vigorous anti-military 
campaign against the bully antics of Emperor Mars? Sure- 
ly, a party that lays great stress upon numbers ought to 
begin to commence to do something for its cherished ideas. 
If it doesn’t, one is forced to admit that quality and not 
quantity is desirable as a revolutionary factor. Yet, the 
Social Democracy has done something for the radical—it has 
shown him the impotence of numbers. 

* * * 


Let’s speak the truth, even about the dead. Daniel De 
Leon was undoubtedly an intellectual giant, so wrapped up 
in his own ego that he could not perceive that the world 
of ideas is forging ahead in spite of himself. He was a 
bitter and decided opponent of the philosophy of Anarchism 
and never left a stone unturned to direct his caustic pen and 
tongue against all those who rejected the dogma of his own 
creation. His school of Socialism, stripped of all high- 
sounding phrases, was an attempt to reconcile diluted indus- 
trial action with political slight-of-hand tricks—a mental 
mixture that was entertained seriously by a few loyal fol- 
lowers, influenced more by his strong personality than by 
the “vigor” of his ideas. His influence in the S. L. P. was 
felt to such a degree that it would not be far-fetched to 
state that he was the party itself; and with all nrobaralities 
his demise will sound the death-knell uf the 8. 
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WHY? 5 


BY THE WAYSIDE. 


If we were asked which is the main qualification of a 
radical publisher, we would unhesitatingly answer—perfec- 
tion; for, in addition to his being called upon to solve all 
knotty problems of the universe, he is expected—his charac- 
ter permitting—to cater to a variety of tastes, tempera- 
ments, moods, views and line of tactics of his readers, and 
after being thoroughly vivisected and not found wanting in 
the test, he is allowed to enjoy his supreme individuality in 
wrestling alone with the printer, who, not being an imprac- 
tical dreamer, wants the where-withal to run off this un- 
ruly brat every two weeks. Leaving these considerations 
aside for the present, let’s see what some of our readers 
have to say about “Why?” and some of its utterances. 

* * * 


An indignant Socialist writes us that it is evident that 
we know nothing of his scarlet philosophy, otherwise we 
would not ally ourselves with pork-chop scribes in attacking 
its political stunts. On the contrary, we know that game too 
well. The trouble lies with our friend, who believes that he 
has spoken the last word of human emancipation and there- 
fore cannot conceive of anyone holding views decidedly in ad- 
vance to his. If he is endeavoring to capture political power, 
he certainly can afford to consider any idea of real social 
transformation of secondary importance, since he is going to 
do the thinking for the masses and use the power vested in 
him to strengthen his position of authority. When one de- 
sires to lead it is useless, if not quite dangerous, to en- 
lighten the people in the art of standing on their own feet. 
With us impenitent direct actionists things cannot proceed in 
this fashion. It is because we wish the workers to become 
successful in their struggle against state and capital that 
we insist upon their reaching a maximum degree of revolution- 
ary consciousness and must necessarily form a clear con- 
ception of their aims. And, if in doing so we stub our toes 
against some dogma, so much the worse for political action. 

* * * 


Our next reader tells us that “Why?” is all right, only 
a trifle too academic—whatever that is. And he is right. 
Since the revolutionary issues in this country are a trifle 
confused and lack “orientation,” we are often obliged to 
make an exposition of our views—especially for the bene- 
fit of our new readers. However, we can overcome this 
shortcoming just as soon as our “militants” are spurred in- 
to action—not merely doing lip service. After all, “Why?” 
can only chronicle revolutionary events—not manufacture 
them. 

* * * 

Another friend ventures the opinion that there are a few 
good things in “Why?” but that the publishers repeated 
sabotage on the English language jars on his nerves very 
severely. Too bad! A man who is so unfortunate to be 
born with a delicate nervous fabric as to be upset over a 
few sentences that do not run according to Hoyle, has no 
business in the revolutionary movement. We will explain 
that we received a sheep skin at the University of Hard 
Knox, and if we do not come up to the literary standards of 
our friend, why let him blame the faculty. What would he 
want us to do? Lay down and be a slave, refrain from com- 
municating our thoughts to our fellowmen, or kindle a spark 
of revolt in the breast of those who are chafing under the 
domination of state and capital? When men gifted with 
eloquent tongue or a master pen will quit the struggle for 
the dissemination of our ideals to become lawyers, real es- 
tate sharks, poet laureates, labor skinners, or bury them- 
selves in the wilderness raising chickens, it is high time that 
we illiterates come to front to keep up the good work—the 
objections of sensitive souls not withstanding. 

a ad * 


Two musically inclined I. W. W.’s request us to settle a 
friendly controversy as to whether the “Marstllaise” is a 
suitable song for radical meetings. We do not wish to pose 
as music critics, but will venture the opinion that while the 
“Marsellaise’s” vibrant notes may sound attractive to an 
audience, it is nevertheless, a patriotic song. The French 
“Internationale” and the Spanish “Hijo del Pueblo” have a 
broader and more international character, and especially the 
latter, is very powerful and inspiring. We aul suggest to 
our inquiring friends not to lay too much stress upon vocal 
and instrumental exercises—what the underdog really re- 
quires is a healthy exercise of his head and fist. 


INTERLOPER. 


PATRIOTISM AND COMMUNISM 


There is a worker, one who is looking for a steady job, 
one who, like millions of others, stands begging to be set 
to work; himself and his family always suffering the sharp 
pangs of plain and simple poverty. 

He engages in conversation with some of his fellow- 
workers and enthusiastic patriots, and he, the man who 
hardly owns the rags he is wearing, exclaims: “Well, 
Our Country is going to give these Mexicans a good lesson; 
those lazy amucks who don’t know how to behave them- 
selves, had a good president in Diaz, with him order was 
prevailing, they did not appreciate him. But a few of our 
soldiers will soon put them where they belong.” 

“The Mexicans are fighting for bread, for land, for 
freedom,” objects one, “they are struggling to bring about 
a social transformation that would inaugurate a reign of 
justice and equality, a system where there would be a bet- 
ter repartition of the social wealth.” 

For our narrow-minded, vacuum-head fellow, this talk is 
mush, it is only trash or socialistic rot. 

He and his like are a plague, a menace to all move- 
ment of emancipation. 

Their Country!—Workers have been taught that the 
United States is the land of the free, the land of the brave 
—but they are saying the same things of their countries 
to the children of Mexico, Japan, England, Germany, France, 
Russia—and ignorant, innocent, the workers of the world 
were inoculated with the venom of patriotism. 


“Our country is better than the others,” said our patriot, 
“we have the right to vote; the right to organize; the 
right to strike; the freedom of speech and of the press.” 

The right to vote! Prof. L. Buchner tells us that there 
exists in the depths of the ocean a complete calm, which 
the storms on the surface never disturb. The organisms 
living there have not changed for a great many years, since 
the conditions of their existence have remained the same. 
This description applies to the people; they are living in 
the depths of human society and all intellectual movements 
touch only the surfece. The people have no clear concep- 
tion of their right; they have no will of their own. The 
schools, churches, press—all that contribute to the molding 
of public opinion, is in the hands of rulers. There are work- 
ers living miserably, unable to appease their hunger, not 
having the moral power to account for their situation. They 
have the right to vote, but capital is sovereign. The right 
to strike? See the events of Colorado and ask the 18,000 
miners of Michigan, who have just been overcome by star- 
vation, this also for the right to organize. Inquire among 
the striking victors about the sinister deeds of reprisal and 
you will know what the right to strike means. The free- 
dom of speech? Ask those who have been sent to jail for 
the speeches they delivered at public meetings and look at 
those who are locked up for their utterances in the press. 

As workers, we have only our arms and our brains and 
well applied, we couid bring about the communism of the 
free—the all-embracing ideal of humanity. 


JULES SCARCERIAUX. 


MASS MEETING OF THE WORKERS 
OF TACOMA 


To protest against the military outrages of Colorado. 
Mother Jones and other good speakers will address the 
meeting. 

MOOSE HALL, 13th and E Streets 


Saturday, May 30, 1914, at 8 p. m. 
Admission Free, 


“THE SPUR”’—An Independent Monthly, devoted to dis- 
cussing the many aspects of the social problem, Alive to all 
vital questions. Pull of bright, fresh, intelligent informa- 
tion, served without sensationalism. A paper with a purpose, 
that panders to nobody. Controlled by no party, and gov- 
erned by no advertising interests. Urges thought in all who 
read and think. Boasts an open forum and very definite edi- 
torial attitude towards all topics discussed. To learn its 
opinions, and appreciate its features, secure the first issue. 
40 cents a year. G. A. Aldred, Peres 17 Richmond 
Gardens, Shepherds Bush, London, W. Eng. 
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SEEN AT TWILIGHT AT THE ’FRISCO FAIR. 


I had wandered over that fair white city which is in 
preparation for a world of visitors, until night was creep- 
ing on and I was very weary. I leaned on the parapet of 
the bridge and gazed dreamily at the scene. To the left, 
the soft, dark blue of the great bay melted into the hazier 
blue of sky with no definite line of meeting, the silvery caps 
of the waves and the small white peaks of clouds in the 
sky seeming to be the same; directly south the snowy build- 
ings with their shining domes gleamed out against a dark 
background of purple clouds and leafless forests; the water 
beneath the bridge reflected no light—its course wound 
silently in and out among the nooks and curves of the 
artificial shore, and the little island, destined to be a noted 
trysting place, seemed like an enchanted one where fairy- 
folk hid themselves in the mysterious shadows. Slowly the 
outlines of objects were losing form in the growing dark- 
ness, and in my weariness and languor it all seemed very 
unreal. Strange shapes appeared to be flitting about, show- 
ing for a moment, then losing themselves; a sadness seemed 
to pervade the air which insensibly stole upon my own 
spirits. Suddenly I heard a deep sigh near me; I turned 
and saw a tall form standing at my side yet apparently 
unconscious of my presence. He was looking toward the 
beautiful structures at which my own gaze had been so long 
directed, with a sorrow on his grand, strong face I had 
never seen on mortal countenance. He seemed powerfully 
built, but a weakened, restricted air lingered about him, 
his limbs were magnificently formed, but I imagined they 
were hampered by bonds of some kind—I could not see 
distinctly what they were; his head, grand in contour, well- 
set on a firm, round neck, seemed made to wear a crown— 
but none was there; instead, there was something black, 
which appeared to be hiding a light on the forehead, for 
small rays shone from under it now and then, as though 
too bright to be entirely quenched; the eyes were most 
wonderful of all, so bright, so deep, and earnest, yet so 
full of a great sadness were they. I wondered if I dared 
speak to him and presently ventured to ask: 

“Will you tell me who you are?” 

Looking toward me he said slowly: “I am the Spirit of 
Industry.” 

“Why are you so sad?” I again questioned. 

© you wish to know? Then follow me, observe closely 

at you see, and you will not wonder.” 

Ss sometimes happens in dreams, I found we were in 
an entirely different scene without being conscious of any 
method of getting there. We were looking down upon a 
house of lawmakers, and the members were talking of a 
world’s exhibition of the triumphs of civilization. Plans 
and projects were discussed,—monarchs, representatives of 
nations, owners of vast accumulations were spoken of, priv- 
ileges were granted, restricting laws were passed, but not 
once was the Spirit beside me mentioned; no one glanced at 
him, or greeted him, or honored him with a word or sign. 
We listened in silence for some time, and then we seemed 
to leave them. Presently we found ourselves passing about 
among important-looking people, apparently different com- 
mittee meetings, where great discussions were going for- 
ward. I noticed that the Spirit pressed himself upon their 
notice and seemed to wish to have a share in their deliber- 
ations. They looked coldly upon him, waved him aside with 
a promise, or ignored him entirely. And from these again 
we turned silently away. 

In an instant’s time we were in the midst of a gorgeous 
scene of festivity and gayety. A beautiful, spacious room 
with arched ceiling, where brilliant lights fell over rich 
paintings, silken curtains, and silver and gold decorations; 
where flowers perfumed the air and sweetest music arose 
and fell; where lovely women and haughty men shone in the 
richest and brightest of garments. Never were so many 
great personages grouped in one social gathering—never on 
this continent was so varied and grand a display of uni- 
forms, official costumes, robes of authority. No one seemed 
to see us here; and, indeed, I was glad, for I thought how 
incongruous we must appear if we were visible. My guide 
looked about in the boxes, the dress circle, over the floor 
for some of his own—not one that he knew was present. 

We were out in the darkness again apparently before a 
great, wide-spreading building. The Spirit pointed toward 
it, and the space beneath the largest roof in the world 
glowed within a brilliant but unseen light. A strain of dis- 
tant music rose on the air and the advancing tread of many 


feet sounded in the distance. Nearer and nearer they came, 
until glimmerings of bright paraphernalia and gay banners 
shone in the openings between trees and buildings, and pres- 
ently a magnificent pageantry came into full view. rect 
soldiers marching in perfect step and gorgeous in gay uni- 
forms, prancing steeds highly decorated, bearing gallant 
riders, handsomely equipped horses drawing glittering car- 
riages, in which rode rulers, governors, officers, diplomats, 
men of great wealth, with their beautifully attired ladies— 
all formed an imposing procession. 


Not one of these showed by sign or look a consciousness 
of the presence of the Spirit of Industry. 

A chorus of five thousand singers formed at one end of 
the building; most of the members knew well the Spirit and 
gave him recognition, but forgot him the next moment. 
Their voices rose in a grand song of praise and welcome, 
not to the Spirit of Industry, but to mythical greatness in 
the unseen world and in this. The immense orchestra ac- 
companied, and while the powerful mass of harmonious 
sound rolled out through the vast throng, the people filled the 
building to overflowing and settled themselves to listen. 
Through the confused noise made by thousands of restless 
human creatures we seemed to hear with ease the exercises 
with which they—as they said—dedicated the wonderful 
World’s Fair buildings. 

A march composed for the occasion, a song appropriate 
to the time, and a beautiful ode glowing fresh from the 
brain of genius for that day, were rendered by the best 
artists to be procured. Eloquent speeches were delivered 
in which the creations that had passed under the hands of 
the Spirit of Industry were extolled; some of Industry’s 
captains were honorably mentioned, his younger brothers, 
Art and Enterprise, were highly eulogized, but the Spirit 
himself was forgotten; and all that great atmy which rep- 
resented him were locked outside the walls. It had no part 
in the great day. 

At last the eventful meeting appeared to be over; the 
crowd slowly scattered, the music died away, the light and 
brillianey faded, and all was dark and silent as before. 

“Well,” said the Spirit, “they have finished the ‘conse- 
cration., We will go and see if they have added to the 
usefulness or beauty of that which I pronounced complete.” 

And he led me over all the great pile of beams, timber, 
and plaster, looking closely at everything. From this build- 
ing we glided without effort to the others, where every arch 
and pillar and wall underwent the same scrutiny. 

“There is nothing here, besides the impress of hand or 
too]; nothing is added—they are as my children left them. 
But—it was fitting. With empty ceremonies, artificial 
greatness has bestowed an empty consecration upon my 
creations.” 

We were walking along the large echoing floor where 
above us tremendous arches had been reared by the ingenu- 
ity and strength of man. 

“Look!” exclaimed the Spirit, pointing to a vivid red 
spot in the boards where high above a single beam had 
bcen a human being’s last resting place. ‘My people con- 
secrated their work as they builded. They dedicated it 
with their lives, and baptized it with their blood. Is more 
than this needed?” 

With a movement of his strong arm as though it were 
all swept away, he said: 

“Turn your eyes again. 
are truly consecrated.” 

It seemed to grow darker—the buildings could not be 
seen. The inland lake and lagoon turned to deep black 
trenches; a chill wind swept over us and a cold mist wrapped 
us about. Down in mud and water a throng of men, dimly 
discerned, bent over picks and shovels, and a harsh voice 
commanded them as they toiled. They paused, and we saw 
them go to their miserable board houses which did not shel- 
ter them from the wind and rain, and eat their coarse, un- 
palatable food. We saw them drop sick and dying, saw 
them carried away and knew they were forgotten. After 
this scene, the gloom of a deep coal mine loomed before us, 
many men were laboring in a damp, gaseous place, with a 
thousand dangers threatening them at every moment. Sud- 
denly something awful seemed to happen as the vague hor- 
rors in a dream come to us. In a moment, the workers all 
lay prostrate—writhing in agony or stiffening in death. 
This, too, melted away, and in its place came a yision of a 
lonely desert, where the yellow sand glowed under the burn- 
ing sun; a long, double track of steel rails stretched away 
into the distance and throughout its length lonely graves 


I will show you how my works 
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marked the progress of its builders. In the foreground men 
were at work, hopelessly and dejectedly, we felt intensely 
for one brief moment all the dreariness of their hard and 
lonely lives; then they too vanished. 

One after another, pictures came and went which vivid- 
ly portrayed the danger, drudgery, monotony, and priva- 
tions under which civilization’s proudest achievements have 
been wrought. Once came a faint picture that seemed just 
to tinge the horizon, a dim vision of a ship, a lumbering, 
awkward craft managed by sailors who were looking des- 
pairingly across a waste of unknown waters. They seemed 
filled with fear, longing, and sickness, amid a terrible desola- 
tion—their eyes turned wistfully toward home, but a master 
mind forced them on. 

At last, when all was darkness, a long line of pale spectres 
began to move by us in a slow and silent procession. They 
pointed to their mangled limbs and broken bodies, signifying 
that their fresh, warm lives had been torn from them sud- 
denly—and these, too, passed away. 

“All these,” said the Spirit of Industry,” have as yet had 
no part in the grandeur of preparation for exhibiting their 
own creations. They are not mentioned in speech, or song, 
or story; they were forgotten when their work was dedicated 
and they will not be remembered when the great doors are 
thrown open. The living ones are not honored with praise 
and ceremonies; they are not feted and toasted—are not 
even well-fed, warmed, and clothed. 

“T am an uncrowned king—for civilization owes all to me, 
and knows me not. I am in bondage, and my light—that of 
progress—is being quenched. But that I see a hope of free- 
dom, springing from the hearts of my own people—I should 
cease to exist as a spirit—but die—a giant slave bringing all 
civilization down in ruins about me.” 

Then I was alone. The gloom and cold were gone, and the 
white city gleamed in the starlight quietly and naturally as 
usual. lis He 


FLY LEAVES OF THE REVOLUTION. 


He who attunes his lyre to play the events of the 
Russian revolution must hear sad music. Touch one 
string, and it answers Death; strike another, and it whis- 
pers Schlussélburg; twang another, and it screams Mur- 
der; perform upon another, and you hear Torture; han- 
dle another, and it gushes out Tears; still another, and 
it spurts forth Blood. 

Never do songs of joy echo from these chords of sor- 
row. Yet is there one string called Exultation, and 
when its inspiring melody is heard, the sad heart leaps 
and the ruddy blood dances. This solitary string sings 
out when tyrants fall—when despots lie low in death. 

O, arousing string of Exultation, I invoke you now. 
I finger you. Play loud—louder—louder yet! For the 
monstrous Maximoffsky is dead. Half a dozen _bullet- 
holes are in his body. He was shot by the tender maid- 
en. I will say her name; but prepare, O soul, to hear 
sacred syllables sweet to the ears of liberty—Tolia 
Ragozinnikova. 

Ah, sublime chord of Exultation, blab forth the joy- 
ous tale again; the monstrous Maximoffsky is dead! Tell 
the whole story about him—that in order to torture the 
politicals, this fiend introduced armed soldiers into the 
prisons, and that these unsouled beasts in uniforms lost 
no time in murdering as many males and ravishing as 
many females as their hot passions desired. Tell them 
how this brave young emissary of the Northern Flying 
Section of the Social Revolutionists presented herself at 
this weekly reception, and, after waiting three hours in 
his anteroom, was admitted into his private office, where 
she fired seven shots, six of which were good. 

Tell, too, that within her corsage were many pounds of 
powder—enough to shatter to splinters the station of the 
secret police; that at one time she could have exploded 
the projectile, but refrained because innocent people 
would have perished; that later the chance was gone, for 
when she tried to reach inside her bodice she was knock- 
ed down and held—(How she struggled!) but already she 
had assassinated a murderer whose numerous victims re- 
quired a special secretary to mark their names and time 
of death. 

If the dead could awake when their slayer is killed, 
how many graveyards would have arisen when Maximoff- 
sky fell. He himself died one death, but he caused the 
deaths of thousands. He fills only one coffin, but he 


made a hundred undertakers work overtime. 

Rapturous chord of Acclamation, in an ecstacy of glad- 
ness I kiss you. I pull you so hard because I want your 
triumphant voice to sound all over the world. Come, let 
us celebrate the new heroine—Tolia Ragozinnikova. She 
is Perovskaya’s daughter; she is Spiridonova’s sister. 

Soft! what is that red rope dangling for? See, it 
falls over a girl’s head, spoiling her well-arranged hair. 
It descends to her throat, it coils about her neck, it creeps 
tighter, a jerk, and a young life is choked out. 

I must touch you no more, string of Exultation. Be 
still, I cannot bear to hear you. I curse the dead demon, 
and I bewail his angel-assassin. 

* * * 


Onward! Onward! Onward! How the warbling wire 
is trilling again, arousing my spirit, quickening my blood. 
Nights like these are not for slumber. I will rise and 
stir the sleeping embers, and by the light of the leaping 
flames, will read some letters which Tolia wrote—Tolia 
Ragozinnikova, formerly from the province of Perm, now 
a citizen in the Country of Comrades. 

Here is one addressed to a friend: 

“My Darling Little Sister—Here in my hands is the 
blood-red carnation. Do you see it, my. dear? How won- 
derfully good it is. But what can I tell you of my happi- 
ness? It is our general happiness. It is near and clear 
to you as well as myself, my darling, my little sister. 
High, high I am now, my heart embraces the entire 
world, I am full of it. The whole world—I love so much 
—my own sister. You know me very well, you know 
what I feel now. Blood-red carnation. My entire being 
is rejoicing, it is laughing joyfully. Let me see your eyes. 
What do they reflect? Light and joy also. I feel good, 
endlessly good. At my last moment, I will feel all the 
people around me. Are you smiling? Do you see how 
bright it is? My darling, do you feel how softly, how 
tenderly I kiss you, how I long to.caress you, my own 
béloved sister? I told you very little, but you feel every- 
thing yourself. Have we not one soul? I believe, I be- 
lieve in you. Some day, soon, you too will give yourself 
up to the people. I shake your hands, I kiss you and go 
from you without turning away my eyes from yours. 
Look, look at them, my darling. I kiss you all, all. Tell 
them, tell everyone you meet that they are all near and 
dear to me. Dear little sister, I feel painfully good. 
Blood-red carnation. I love the world. I am going to die 
for the people.” 

* * * 

Gently, fire; flames, flicker tenderly, and in a low 
voice I will read what she wrote to her mother: 

“My Own Mamma. Give me your hands, and I will 
shake them firmly. Feel your Tolia close to you, right in 
your heart. Mamma forgive me all the sufferings I cause 
you. I love you so much. I always wished you a happy 
life, and I myself am the first to bring you pain. But 
you understand that I cannot help it. O my dear one, 
what a bright light is in my soul. I look back and see 
nothing to repent of. Let us look into the eyes of each 
other. We shall read there many things without words. 
You will learn soon that I exist no more. What will 
grieve you the most? The death of youth? But mam- 
ma, remind yourself of another. What consoled you in 
his death? Was it not the consciousness that he died 
without regret? And I—I am going away, strong and 
happy. I wish to die, ardently, passionately. I know 
that now with my death I will bring to mankind more 
happiness than with my life. It is a very great pity 
that I cannot give up more. Tell me, mamma, what 
more than its life can a human being give up? Remem- 
ber, there is no girl in the world happier than Tolia is 
now. Death is very near me, but I do not bother about 
it at all. I think only of one thing—of the future deed— 
will I succeed or not? Only on this are my thoughts con- 
centrated. Until the last moment I shall live and love 
and hate. When I will be there, on the spot where he 
will fall down, I will feel behind me all the people, and 
before me—their enemy. 

_ “My dear one, my own mamma. The fact that Tolia 
killed a man is probably frightening you. Do only think. 
Is ‘he’ a man? When you say man, you feel as if some- 
thing warm and tender comes into your heart; your soul 
stretches toward him. O, no—he is not a man. He is a 
portion of the apparatus whose object is to destroy the 
people. And the sooner we stop such parts, the sooner 
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will crumble away the entire machine, or at any rate its 
motion will be hindered. Mamma, my own. You are a 
good dear person, so tell me: Can you call ‘man’ one who 
looks with complete indifference on the sufferings of men, 
and who gives orders to torment people and to kill them? 
Tell me now, what is he? I should say he is a beast, and 
like other dangerous animals, must be exterminated. And 
soon I am going to kill him. Do only look in my eyes; 
don’t you see how much light is shining there, how clear 
and joyful they are? Let us smile. Let us embrace each 
other. Forgive your Tolia. She loved you heartily, then 
she began to love other people, and having loved them, 
she perished for their sake. Adieu. Endless thanks for 
everything. For your cares. for your love, for your 
caresses. Feel your Tolia. I will be with you, and with 
all the people. With my love I shall embrace the entire 
world. I shall be everywhere. I will always love man- 
kind, always give up everything I have for it. But now, 


good-bye. I kiss you, kiss you. My mamma. I send yeu 
a lock of my hair. Don’t be afraid because the color is 
different. I dyed it to disguise myself.” 


* %* * 


Leap higher, flames. I will now read you burning 
lines—something which a comrade wrote about her, for 


they who speak for Tolia use words of fire. Says the 
comrade: > 
“Ragozinnikova was one of those girls on whose 


shoulders white wings were growing. She went away 
from us, our dear Tolia, our charming one, joyful till the 
last moment, our amiable Tolia. With a serene look, with 
happy laughter she went to die. The nightmare of 
Russian despotism made this girl—who carried in her 
heart endless love for mankind—put on her breast a ter- 
rible instrument of destruction. With childlike curiosity 
she examined her waist filled with dynamite, and sang a 
song full of triumphal faith for the future. It was a sun- 
less day, but she saw the sun because it shone in her 
eyes with a golden reflection. It began to snow. Tolia 
was laughing. Three seasons greeted her: what yet re- 
mained of the green summer grass, the yellow ‘eaves of 
autumn, and the first snow of winter. As she walked 
she scanned with much attention the faces of children, 
and chose the most crowded streets to see more people. 
With tender gratitude she spoke of her comrades, and 
asked to give her love ‘to all, all comrades, especially to 
those who are languishing in prisons and exile.’ Tolia, 
splendid and sincere, spoke out, telling how she loved all, 
all people, and what an immense happiness filled her soul 
because she was about to sacrifice her life for them. ‘An- 
gels are singing in my heart,’ she said. ‘I feel as if I have 
big, big wings which carry me higher and higher.’ All 
people seemed to her near, to be her own. She said she 
wished that in every ‘bear’s corner’ of our native country, 
every man should feel how she weeps with him when he 
grieves, how she laughs with him when he is joyful. 
‘Oh,’ she cried, ‘if my heart were a white, white book, and 
if in this book were written with golden letters my pres- 
ent feelings, and if all the people could only read it.’ We 
were near our aim. It was time to separate. ‘Now, my 
dear, look once more in my eyes.’ I looked—bright, calm 
eyes, and she herself, so dear, so near, so close; and so 
high, high. One day later, the court pronounced judg- 
ment—to be hanged. Hearing the sentence of her death, 
she began to laugh with her usual, ringing, joyful laugh- 
ter. Only absolute faith in the high sanctity of your cause 
can give one such moral strength. In this laughter was 
poured out so much, so much. She went away, burning 
till the last moment with love for mankind. With a re- 
volver in her hands, with dynamite around her body, she 
strode to the battle as to a feast. Now she stood upon 
the scaffold, charming in her contentment, only regretting 
that she could not give up more than her life for the 
people.” 
* * * 

All this is grand, but Oh, to know that her lovely neck 
is broken, that her little hands are folded, that her young 
body has been laid away in a box beneath the earth. 

Her devotion is not mine. The faith which dwelt in 
her, comes not to me. So I must weep, while she—hark, 
what was that? Strange, that the crackling of logs should 
sound like girlish laughter. 

Burn low, fire. Ashes are on my soul—let there be 
ashes on my hearth. 


But the flaming fire blazed, and the red-hot coals, how 
they glowed. 

And, in spite of the ashes, something within me also 
burned—fiercely. Vi OR: 


STRAY THOUGHTS. 


A Syndicalist is either a Socialist who is ashamed of him- 
self or an Anarchist who is scared to admit it. 
* * * 


The philosophy of certain reformers is the submissive- 
ness of Oriental Christianity, filtered through and further 
weakened by theosophy, christian science and other hybrids 
grafted on that poisonous stock. It is the creed, par ex- 
cellence, of the smug, comfortable and, therefore, cowardly 
bourgeoisie, which plays with what it calls the “higher” 
criticism, but shrinks in horror from the savage attack so 
necessary but dangerous to its tranquillity. 


I come forth from the darkness to smite thee,— 

Who art thou, insolent of ai’ the earth, 

With thy faint sneer for him who wins thee bread, 

And him who clothes thee, and for him who toils 

Daylong and nightlong dark in the earth for thee? 
Coward, without a name! 


What does it matter whether it is a sword, a cross, a 
foot-rule or an umbrella that rules us—it’s always a stick! 
* * * 

-Twenty thousand men to a funeral of a labor victim, yet 
not one to bring the responsible exploiter to task. Do not 
mvurn—revolt. 


L. BARONE 


After four months’ illness, Comrade L. Barone, died in 
a Brooklyn hospital on May 16, at the age of 42. We do 
not know what we admired in him most—his profound con- 
viction, the fecundity of his mind, his broad and sympa- 
thetic nature—this we know that his life was a source of 
inspiration to us for he has giyen up everything for 
advancement of our cause—devotion, enthusiasm, his most 
generous thoughts, his boundless energy. Having joined our 
movement in Russia, he devoted his well-spent life to the 
dissemination of our ideas in England and in New York, 
where he was lately publishing “Freedom,” a Jewish Anarch- 
ist monthly, and ent:.used his audiences with eloquent and 
convincing addresses. Now that he has passed away, the 
most fitting manner that we can pay tribute to his memory 
is to continue his work with like purpose and devotion. 
MAX CHARNICK, 
Secretary International Anarchist Federation of America. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS AND PAPERS. 


“La Gioventu Libertaria,” Italian Anarchist Weekly, 
825 Central Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, $1.00 a year. 

“Lo Sciopero Generale,” compiled from articles of 
Francisco Ferrer and published in Italian by “Le Reveil,” 
Rue des Savoises 6, Geneve, Switzerland. Price 5 cents. 

“The Mexican Revolution,” by Teodoro Gaitan, pub- 
lished by the Mexican Workers Association, 516 Main 
Street, Vancouver, B. C. Price 10 cents. 

“Land and Liberty,” published monthly by the Bak- 
unin Institute, Hayward, Cal., $1.00 per year. 

“The State,” by Franz Oppenheimer, The Bobbs-Mer- 


rill Company, publishers, Indianapolis, Ind. Price $1.30 
post-paid. To be reviewed in our next issue. 
“The Armed Citizen,” John Murry, publisher, 203 


Labor Temple, Los Angeles, Cal., $1.00 a year. 
CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Alpern, $1.00; Rowland, 25c; Anderson, $2.00; Levine, 
50c; Litovitch, 25c; Powis, $1.00; Sheldon, $1.00; Toigo, 
50c; Gallo, 25ce; Raverta, 25c; Del Santo, 15¢e; Block, 30c¢; 
Millar, $1.00; R. E. D., $3.00. 


The Communist Library meets every Thursday night 
from 8-10 and every Sunday morning from 10-12. Free 
lessons in English and Esperanto. Books in every lan- 
guage free. 416 Hudson St., Trenton, N. Y. 


